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1876-85. in populous districts was the object of a Bill intro-
duced by the Archbishop of Canterbury,1 who
hyperbolically described it as the most important
ecclesiastical statute since the Reformation. The
Aug. i6, Bill,, which became law before the end of the
1STS" session, provided that the Crown might appoint a
Bishop for a new Diocese when a sum of money
had been provided from private sources which
would yield an income of not less than three
thousand five hundred pounds a year. Thus the
new Bishops, who were to enter the House of Lords
in their turn, would be poorer than the old, and it
was not intended that the new Cathedrals should
have Deans or Chapters. The Conge d'Elire was
therefore in these cases abolished, and the Crown
was directed to appoint the new Bishops, as it had
had the power of appointing all Bishops since the
reign of Henry the Eighth, by Letters Patent.

The Public Worship Act of 1874 expressly pro-
vided that fewer than three aggrieved parishioners
could not set the law in motion against a refractory
clergyman, and that the Bishop's consent must be
obtained. The Church Discipline Act of 1840 did
not in terms require that either condition should
be satisfied. In the summer of 1878 a single
complainant called upon the Bishop of Oxford2
to proceed against the Reverend Thomas Carter of
Clewer for Ritualistic practices under the earlier
Aug. 10, statute. The Bishop refused, alleging that these
im' prosecutions were bringing the Church into ridicule;
that Mr. Carter, besides being advanced in years, was
respected and beloved; and that the great majority
of his parishioners approved of what he did. The
last argument savoured more of Congregationalism
than of a National Church, and the judgment of
the Privy Council had not exempted clergymen
of high character or venerable age. The com-
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